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in its favour and that a long tradition increases rather than
diminishes the strength of an assertion. " This is certain/5 says
Locke, " that what in one age was affirmed upon slight grounds,
can never after come to be more valid in future ages, by being
often repeated." In this connection he calls attention to " a
rule observed in the law of England, which is, that though the
attested copy of a record be good proof, yet the copy of a copy
never so well attested, and by never so credible witnesses, will
not be admitted as a proof in Judicature." If this is still a good
rule of law, it seems to indicate an excessive subservience to the
principle of the decay of evidence.
But, although Locke affirms sound maxims, he gives no theory
that can afford a basis for calculation. Craig, however, was the
more typical professor of probability,' and in attempting an
algebraic formula he was the first of a considerable family. The
last grand discussion of the problem took place in the columns
of the Educational limes.1 Macfarlane2 mentions that four
different solutions have been put forward by mathematicians
of the problem : " A says that B says that a certain event took
place; required the probability that the event did take place,
px and p2 being A's and B's respective probabilities of speaking
the truth." Of these solutions only Cayley's is correct.
1  Reprinted in Mathematics from the Educational Times, vol. xxvii.
2  Algebra of Logic, p. 151.   Macfarlane attempts a solution of the general
problem without success.   Its solution is not difficult, if enough unknowns are
introduced, but ol very little interest.